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wild vegetation. The existence of the cattle almost
settles the possibility of milk being included in
the dietary. It can be gathered from the burnt
shells and bones and the offerings to the dead that
the people had among their items of food pork, beef,
mutton, poultry, fish and the flesh of acquatic animals.
From the large finds of spindle-whorls it would
appear that spinning was a universal habit and was
freely practised. Those of the rich were made of
faience while of the poor of shell and pottery. Cotton,
which struck admiration among the Greeks behold-
ing the cotton-clad mercenaries of Xerxes two thousand
years later, was the lighter textile of the Indus people.
A piece of cotton was found adhering to a silver vase
which shows the present day coarser Indian variety
of the khadi with its typical convoluted structure.
Wool was the warmer textile and was naturally used
during the cold season. The existence of herds of
sheep warrants its ample provision.
The cosmopolitan character of the population nece-
ssitated a cosmopolitan variety of dress. A statue
represents a male figure wearing a long shawl, drawn
over the left shoulder and under the right so as to
leave the right arm bare. A robe specimen suggests
the chint wear. A number of images are nudes, which,
however, must not be interpreted that people went
about naked. The lower garment was usually the
dhoti or a loin-cloth.
An endless variety of ornaments is in evidence
which shows that people were fairly fond of them.
The common ornaments for both men and women
were necklaces, earrings, bracelets and anklets, and
girdles of beads. They naturally had their rich and
poor varieties. Gold, silver, ivory, faience, lapis-lazuli,
jasper, carnelian, agate and like stones provided
material for the ornaments of the rich while copper,
bone, shell and clay served the poor.
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